


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By Horacrt TowNsHEND. 


Part 1. 


PEAK loud with angry tongues, ye waves, 
> While breaking on this shore ! 
Re-echo stories through the caves, 

That stud yon headland hoar. 
Lament for woes without redress— 
A wail for those in loneliness. 


We sailed from pleasant Brookmouth town ; 
I sat and watched the moorland brown 
Fade blue and misty through the haze, 

I watched it with an eager gaze. 

Beneath the shadow of those hills, 

Beside their countless, sparkling rills, 

A lonely, yet a happy child, 

As free as any sea-bird wild, 

I lived a dreamy quiet life, 

Till Owen woo’d me for his wife. 


A sailor had my Owen been. 
He brought strange tales of sights he’d seen 
On distant tropic shores ; 
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I listened to the pleasant tale 

Of summer seas and balmy gale, 

And longed each evening for his hail, 
And music of his oars. 


My kind old father, worn and grey,— 
For mother in the churchyard lay 

Now twenty years—since I had come 
To be the sole light in his home— 

A home my coming had made bare— 
Had watched my early years ; his care 
Had beer to make me never prove 

The bitter loss of mother’s love. 

He taught me all she would have done, 
And, as the years passed one by one, 

I daily grew, he gently said, 

More like to her so lowly laid. 


And now I chose to leave his side 

To be a stranger’s petted bride— 

A stranger—No ! for Owen’s name 
Had been a household word. He came 
One stormy night long years before, 
Saved from a shipwreck on our shore ; 
His father perished with the crew, 
From China bound was all he knew. 
The kindly people of our town 

Took pity on the urchin brown, 

And sent him to my father’s school— 
But he could bear no master’s rule. 
The sea was all he loved. One day, 
While other youngsters joined in play, 
He vanished. And for fifteen years 
Our little world of hopes and fears, 

Of joy and sorrow, knew him not. 

The shipwrecked Owen was forgot. 
One morning, from a clipper barque, ° 
A smart young sailor, bronzed and dark, 
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Was pulled on shore. When on the strand © 
He grasped my father’s trembling hand. 

“ Hullo ! young sir, who may you be ? ” 

“ Forgive me, if you think me free, 

But, though I left you suddenly, 

I never through these years forgot 

Old faces, or this dear old spot. 

I’m shipwrecked Owen !| ”’—Then he laughed— 
« And skipper of yon saucy craft. 

I ran away a school-boy rude, 

Now I can show my gratitude 

For all the kindness that you gave 

To me—the nurSeling of the wave. 

The wild bird loves the fields of air ; 

The wild deer loves the moorland bare ; 

And I as wild as they—when free— 

Loved my first home—the changing sea.” 


My father, kind old man, was glad 

To greet once more the brown-faced lad, 

And brought him home. From that bright day 
He constant sought our quiet bay. 

He cheered my father with his talk, 

And joined him in his evening walk ; 

But soon my heart began to tell 

That I alone had wrought the spell 

That kept him near our quiet home, 

And tamed the bird so trained to rdam. 


No need to tell the oft-told tale— 
How Love, the master, did prevail 
Above all other thoughts ; my life 
Grew desolate—if not his wife. 

And leaving father, sad and lone, 

I'd sail with him to lands unknown. 
And so—one pleasant autumn day— 
We bade farewell to Brookmouth bay. 
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Then, as the moorland fainter grew, 
Whilst all around the spreading blue 
Of ocean’s depths told plain to me 
That I at last had sailed the sea, 

A parting thought of him I’d left— 
The poor old man so lone—bereft 

Of her in whom he could retrace 

The features of his dead love’s face, 
Came—and I saw the loved grey head 
Bent low in prayer beside my bed— 
The bed to which each night he’d crept 
To kiss his darling ere she slept. 


Ah, me! My heart grew faint and weak— 
I longed in vain again to seek 

That quiet cottage by the moor, 

And open wide its well-known door. 
Then, as [ strove my tears to hide, 

I saw my husband by my side— 

My grief he knew, and tried to cheer 

With kindly words, that soothed the drear, 
Lone weary anguish of my heart. 

We two, at least, should never part. 


The glassy sea flashed ruddy gold ; 

Kach sail was tinged on idle fold, 

For listlessly they flapped and swung, 

As from tall mast and yard they hung. 
‘See, love ! ” he cried, ‘‘ the glowing West 
Has brought good omen for your rest. 

No rolling wave or angry squall, 

No storm-tossed ship, or seaman’s call 

Of danger looming o’er the deep, 

Shall rouse my darling from her sleep.” 


Night fell. Across the boundless sea 
Her shades swept slowly, silently,— 
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The sea and sky were linked in one, 
And, as the twinkling stars out-shone, 
Reflected from his resting wave 
Another sky old ocean gave. 

I watching sat, and drank delight 
From peaceful beauty of the night. 
My husband’s arm was round my neck, 
And, when he anxious paced the deck, 
Short broken slumbers held me fast 
With happy dreams, that fleeting past 
Before me, as in chilly grey 

The waning night wore on to day. 


Part II, 


Y WILD South-Kaster swept the sea, 
ay The Irish coast loomed dark a-lee ; 
One lurid gleam the setting sun 

Just gave before his course was run, 
hen, sinking ’neath a purple pall, 

The night and storm ruled over all. 

How changed since two short days hefore 


We left in peace the English shore! 


The leaden waves with snowy crest, 

The heaving sea that knew no rest, 

Had swept the good ship through the day, 
And beat her in the angry play 

Of wind and water ; so that now, 

With bulwarks torn from stern to bow, 
With shattered mast and ribboned sail, 
She drifted fast before the gale : 
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A gale that drove us towards the land, 
A rock-bound coast, without a strand 
Or sheltered bay where, anchored fast, 
We safe might rest till storms were past. 


Storm-beaten, rain-drenched through and through, 


My husband and his gallant crew 
Still fought the losing fight : 
Amidst the fury of the gale, 
They strove to set another sail ; 
But fiercer did the wind prevail 
As fell the dreary night. 
When first the fierce wild blast did blow 
They bade me shelter seek below, 
And I, so loving him, obeyed. 
With bended knees to God I prayed, 
That He would send His mighty aid 
To help us in distress ; 
And then my head with fear grew light ; 
I weeping sat the live long night 
In utter loneliness. 


A weary time! Strange faces loom 
Within the cabin’s murky gloom ; 
Strange hands seem beckoning me to come, 
And words from lips that long were dumb 
Come whispering, and seem to say— 
“The night will never change to day.” 
Then, dreading terror more than death, 

I cried aloud, with fainting breath. 

And as I cried—before me stood 

The fairest form of womanhood 

That I had ever seen. I knew 

My mother. And from her I drew 

Fresh courage, as she, stooping, laid 

Her soft white hand upon my head, 

And kissed my brow ; but ere she spoke 
I started, shuddered, and awoke. 
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The dream had vanished. All alone, 
I waited while the storm raged on. 
At last I thought—if God’s decree 
Was written that the hungry sea 
Should claim us all as victims—why, 
’Twere easier by far to die 

On deck than in the darkness. Slow 
And trembling, upwards I did go. 
Step after step, with tottering feet, 

I climbed the ladder, there to meet 
The demon of the raging wind. 

And then, with eyes he could not blind 
By furious gust or seething foam, 

I saw that soon the end must come. 


A passing gleam the waning moon 
Shed o’er the cloud-swept sky. 
How changed from nights in pleasant June, 
When nightingales her praises tune, 
She calmly sails on high. 
Now as I reached the wave-swept deck, 
Her struggling light showed nought but wreck. 


My husband at the tiller stood, 

His face seemed dark with lines of blood ; 

The cruel splinters of a spar 

Had gashed it with an ugly scar : 

Yet still he kept his post, and strove 

To do his best to save his love. 

The crew, now beaten by the wave, 

Crouched where the fore-mast shelter gave, 
And watched with anxious eyes 

A long low line that stretched a-lee, 

Above the highest curling sea, 

That told them, plain as tale could be, 
The land to leeward lies : 

With close-reefed trysails, storm-jib set, 

She kept her head to seaward—yet 
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I well could mark each mountain wave 
Fast swept us nearer to our grave. 


You wonder how I know the ways 
Of ship-board life, and seaman’s phrase ! 
But Owen, in the happy days 

Before we sailed the sea, 
Had taught me name of mast and sail, 
And how to steer in calm or gale— 
I listened happy to his tale, 

And learnt it easily. 


Rocked to and fro, with nervous grasp 

Of hands that stiffened in their clasp, 

I held the hatchway’s rail—my post 

Till we were saved or we were lost. 

When Owen saw me clinging there, 
And started at the sight ; 

For tangled by the wind my hair, 

So tended once when days were fair, 

Now shone, whilst streaming through the air, 
Beneath the moou’s pale light— 

“Keep down, my own! why did you dare 

To trwst your slight form on the stair 
When winds rage wild at night ? 

Keep down! The cabin is for you, 

The deck for me and for my crew.” 


“No, Owen; no!” [ answered fast. 
“Id rather face the gale’s fierce blast 
Than in the stifling darkness lie. 

And, husband—if we two must die, 
Near your loved side I’ll wait the end, 
Content to bear what God may send.” 


“Die!” loud he cried; ‘‘ who talks of death ? 
By Him who gave this body breath 
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I will not die! Life’s far too sweet, 

With all its pleasures at my feet, 

To lose it now! So, wife, I say— 

And when I order you, obey— 

Go down once more. Come aft, my men, 
And batten down this hatch.” Just then, 
Collecting all my strength, | sprang 
And caught a rope that close did hang. 

“ You fool! ” he hissed above the roar 
Of wind and waves; ‘once safe on shore 
You there shall stay, nor tempt again 
With me the dangers of the main.” 


I mutely watched the face I loved, 

And wondered how I had not proved 
The worthy bride I’d hoped to be 

Of him who knew the stormy sea. 

But little time had I to gaze— 

The moon again soon hid her rays, 

And darkness—deepest when near day— 
Swept round us on our unknown way. 

A stunning crash! A deaf’ning roar ! 
The ship had struck the iron shore. 





Part ITI. 


Gg AVE ! I was saved, but that was all ! 
d=? What greater blow, alas ! may fall 

On mortals, than that they should live 

And all that happiness could give 

Be taken. Ah! I speak too free— 

I bow myself to God’s decree. 
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Kind simple friends, in lowly cot, 
Your care shall never be forgot 

By one whose wretched life to save 
You risked your own, and freely gave 
The best of all your humble store. 

The Lord who sees shall give you more. 
Well may green Erin, frank and free, 
Boast her sons’ hospitality— 

The open hand, the open door 

The poor ne’er close against the poor ! 
Your charity these deeds proclaim 
That richer lands might blush to name. 


Green island—land once swept by woe, 
I little thought that I should know 
Your grassy hills and fertile vales, 
Enriched by fierce Atlantic gales ; 
For strange the storm that works such ill 
But makes the grass spring on the hill, 
And, though the gallant ship be wrecked, 
The fields with daisies fresh are decked. 
But, friends, you ask me, ere my home 
I seek, no more on sea to roam, 
To tell again the tale 
Of that sad night, when hope was lost, 
And on the sharp rocks of your coast 
Our struggling bark, all tempest-tossed, 
Was driven by the gale. 


We struck! ‘The waves, with mournful cry, 
Swept over, white-tipped, breaking high 
Above our ship, whose wail did ring 

As if she were a living thing, 

And quivered when the green seas broke 
With thundering fall and death-borne stroke 
Upon the deck. They lashed me fast, 


Those. gallant men, to where the mast 
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Once stood, that now with tangled wreck 
All splintered rose above the deck. 


‘Oh, Jesu! Mary’s son! who knew 
The woes we suffer, and who drew 

Sweet food from gentle mother’s breast, 
In mercy bring us to Thy rest. 

Oh, pity us!” The faltering prayer 

Fell from my lips—when through the air, 
With hissing shriek, a flame shot past. 

I closed my eyes—’twas Death at last. 
Not Death, but Life, was in that flame, 
And faintly cheered the crew, when came 
A line-light falling. Through the dark 
And dismal night, our shattered bark 

The coast-guard, watching well, had seen, 
And sent the rocket fair between 

The stumps where once her masts had stood. 
God prosper them with every good. 


Just then I saw my husband stand, 

The slight rope twisted round his hand. 
Without one parting word or look 
Towards me, a forward pace he took, 
And sprang alone. The hungry sea 

Sent up a death-wail piteously. 

Come, blinding tears! Come, sleep’s sweet power, 
And hide away that dreadful hour. 

Oh, husband ! loved far more than life, 
Could you, a man, thus leave your wife, 
A helpless, storm-beat woman ?—Love ? 
“Twas surely madness made you prove 
Yourself a coward. Friends, forgive 
These tears his fate brings free. I live, 
And he was lost. So we were saved. 
The hungry sea that long had craved 
Our lives, when morning faintly woke 
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Grew calmer, for the gale had broke 
Its fury, and with sullen moan 
The winds proclaimed their work was done. 


Afar the last illumined shone. 

The cold grey waves, still rolling on 

With measured sweep, the rosy beams 

Of morning’s sun flashed back. His gleams 
Soon tinted the dull cliffs, beneath 

Whose rugged height we lay. And Death, 
Scarce satisfied with one for prey, 

Fled frightened at the break of day. 


Then fisher-folk from headland wild 

Came crowding round. I almost smiled 

With nervous joy to see them dare, 

When each retreating wave left bare, 
The path o’er sea-weed brown, 

Those long lank weeds that floated there 

As tangled drifts of dead men’s hair. 

But then my heart grew sick with care ; 
[ shuddered and sank down. 

As cold and still as sleep the dead, 

You bore me to this quiet bed. 


My tale is told !—a woeful tale 

Of raging seas and midnight gale, 

That many learn who sail the sea, 

Now stretched below so peacefully, 
In anxious race for wealth. 

I pray that they shall never know 

The weary load of bitter woe 

That from my heart can never go, 
In sickness or in health— 

In want or plenty, still the same, 

Hot tears must fall for Owen’s name. 
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Oh, peasant! Happy in your lot, 

With acres few and humble cot : 

Oh, wife ! hard toiling home within, 
Your only rest to sit and spin, 

When evening falls, the fleecy store 

Your sheep give grazing by the door : 
Oh, bright-eyed children whose small feet 
Are paddling where the waters meet, 
With tiny waves, the brown-ribbed strand : 


Oh, dwellers in the wild West land ! 
Watch carefully the lonely grave 
Where Owen sleeps, above the wave 
That brought him death: while I again 
Must in my childhood’s home remain— 
The home that but one week ago 

I left in joy—to seek in woe. 


In joy I say—for though my heart 
Was sorely wrung at first to part 
From father, Nature’s wise behest, 
That makes the young birds leave the nest 
And mate with strangers in the grove, 
Had made all thoughts give way to love. 
Now days of love are past and gone, 

The cruel sea hath fought and won. 
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MY BEAUTIFUL SISTERS. 


By Ceci BRENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


WAZ? were very poor—poorer than our own gardener, for, at 
No) least he had not to keep up appearances, whilst we had, 
and on almost nothing. If we had only been boys, it would not 
have matteredso much; for then we might have gone intothe army, 
or the navy, or the church, and so have provided for ourselves : 
but, alas! acruel fate made us all girls—helpless, expensive 
creatures, whose only chance lay in making a marriage of some 
sort—we had almost ceased to hope for a good one. There were 
three of us. Eleanor and Muriel, who were twins—and myself, 
Beryl. Our poor mother had given me her own fanciful name, 
and partly for this, I think, and partly because I was the young- 
est, I was my father’s favourite. Eleanor and Muriel were 
family names, belonging to several of the old portraits which 
lined the staircase and hall. We had no family portraits painted 
now, for there was no money to pay for them, and my two 
beautiful sisters stood small chance of being handed down to 
posterity, as their ancestors had been before them. The women 
of the house of Thornton have been celebrated for their beauty 
for ages, and my two sisters did not belie the tradition. Tall, 
straight, and queenly, with masses of golden hair, large dark-blue 
eyes, snowy skin, and tender blush-rose complexion, they graced 
the shabbiest, most ill-fitting clothes that it ever was the lot of 
poor girls to wear. No wonder that strangers asked in surprise, 
glancing from my sisters’ stately beauty to my dark insignifi- 
cance, “ Is this your other sister ? ” 

Of course, I did not expect ever to marry, having neither 
beauty nor dowry to recommend me, but both Eleanor and 
Muriel had promised to give me a home in the mansions which I 
firmly believed would be theirs one day. Meantime, I kept the 
house, for I had always been capable in domestic matters, and it 
would not have done for my sisters to have been seen considering 
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the leg of cold mutton with an anxious face, or helping faithful, 
but hard-worked, old Molly in the house-work. In my case, onthe 
contrary, if visitors came, they would probably not even notice 
my absence, and certainly not deplore it. 

The days passed on, one like another, with no difference save 
in the temperature. Eleanor and Muriel had reached their 
twentieth year, and no eligible suitor had yet presented himself. 
I say eligible, because one suitor each of my sisters had—the 
curate of our village was madly in love with them both. He 
knew no difference between them—for him Eleanor was Muriel, 
and Muriel Eleanor, and both together were the object of his 
most fervent adoration. But even if Mr. Jones had been able to 
decide between them, the poor man had only his stipend of fifty 
pounds a-year to depend upon, and, of course, such a wretched 
marriage was out of the question for either of my beautiful sisters. 
However, it was very convenient and useful to have him about 
the house, for he stood far too much in awe of his two splendid 
goddesses ever to presume on their goodness, and was, conse- 
quently, allowed to come and go much as he liked. 

One hot, sultry July afternoon, I was returning from a visit to 
old Goody Martin, to whom I had taken some soup, and, 
thoroughly wearied by my long walk, had just approached our 
park gate, when a post-chaise, containing a single traveller, 
whirled past me. Such was my amazement at this extraordinary 
apparition, for at Thornton both post-chaises and travellers were 
wondrously few and far between, that I turned and looked after 
it, to see whether it would pass through the village, and then 
went a little way down the road to watch if it stopped at the inn. 
It did both, and I could see the traveller, after speaking to old 
Joyce, the landlord, get out and go into the house. Then I 
scampered back to our own abode, and excitedly acquainted my 
sisters with the news. They were lying on the lawn, languidly 
eating strawberries, supplied to them by the indefatigable Mr. 
Jones, who hovered like a bee between them and the strawberry- 
bed. 

At my announcement all their languor vanished, they sat up, 
and, regardless of the poor curate, who had brought a fresh leaf 
full of the finest fruit, began to discuss the important event. 
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Our father was away in London, attending to the fatal law- 
suit on which so much money and so many heart-burnings had 
been spent, and, in his absence, my sisters reigned at Thornton 
Hall. 

‘*T pity the poor young man,” said Muriel, “if he has to pass 
the night in one of Joyce’s close, little baking rooms—you said 
he was young, didn’t you, Beryl ? ” 

“No, for [ only saw his back, but that did not look very 


} 2 


old. Oh, he must be young I replied vehemently, and with 
much want of reason. 

“It would be only civil to ask him to dine to-night,” said 
Eleanor, in her sweet voice. ‘‘ Joyce will not be able to entertain 
him very well ” 

‘Nor should we,” I laughed, “‘ for there is only cold mutton 
in the house. To be sure,” I continued reflectively, ‘we could 
easily kill a couple of chickens, and there are plenty of eggs, so 
Molly could make one of her famous omelettes, and—where is 
Mr. Jones going at such a pace?” I broke off, seeing the poor 
man hastening over the lawn at almost a canter. 

“We have sent him to the inn to invite the traveller to return 
with him to dinner,” said Eleanor calmly, “‘a stranger ever found 
a hospitable welcome at Thornton Hall, and so shall this one. 
So see about the dinner, Beryl, dear, while we dress—and make 
it as nice as you can.” 

My sisters went into the house, whilst I slowly followed, turn- 
ing over in my mind sundry misgivings as to whether we were 
acting rightly in asking this stranger to our house in the absence 
of its head ; but as I should as soon have thought of flying as_ of 
opposing the will of my sisters, I soon dismissed these thoughts, 
and applied myself wholly to the work in hand. 

An hour after, when [ ran up into my room to dress, hot and 
flushed, but calmly confident as to the results of my labour, I 
perceived from the window the stranger, walking up and down 
the lawn with my sisters. I profited by this chance of inspect- 
ing the new-comer unseen, and was not ill-pleased with what I 
saw. He was young; now that his face was turned towards me, 
{ could see that he must be about five and twenty—tall, 
with hair almost as fair as my Sisters’, and a very sun-buent 
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complexion. , 
“He ought to have been dark,” | thought, as I retired from 


my post of observation, and let down my own black locks— 
‘men should always marry their opposites ; at least, so people 
say. But, after all, I don’t believe in that, for Mrs. Howard’s 
hair is flaxen, and she told me that her husband’s was as fair as 
her own, before he lost it all—and they live very happily together.” 

Here my reflections were cut short by a difficult, yet important 
question ;—what should I wear? Though no one would notice 
me, still I must not disgrace my sisters, or give them reason to 
be ashamed of me; so, as I ruefully turned over the old black 
gown which had descended to me from Muriel two years ago, and 
was now too short for me, I almost decided to stay away alto- 
gether. But, then, who would see that everything was all right, 
and prevent old Giles from making any of his stupid blunders? — 
no! I must go down. My sisters should not be annoyed by my 
selfish scruples, so I sewed a clean white tucker into the square- 
cut neck of my old gown, and, after all, it did not look so bad, 
whilst the high-heeled, buckled shoes which were so very visible 
might have been uglier. Jewels I had none, for, of course, my 
beautiful sisters wore those our mother had left, and royally they 
became them too—but I picked a great crimson rose from the 
tree which climbed up past my window, and put it in my hair, 
placed another in my bosom, and then, hoping I did not look 
shabby, ran down stairs. 

They were still out on the lawn, and, after giving a glance 
into the dining room to see that everything looked nice, I went 
out towards them. The stranger was between my sisters, and 
seemed to be carrying on an animated conversation with both of 
them, whilst, a few paces behind, trotted poor Mr. Jones, with a 
wistful, but patient look, on his common-place little face. He 
reminded me so forcibly of a small dog following his mistress, 
that I very much wanted to laugh, and, when Eleanor presented 
the stranger, made a most awkward curtsey, in the middle of 
which—I suddenly remembered my short frock, and so hastily 
slipped behind, and joined Mr. Jones. 

“What is his name?” I asked of the curate, for if Eleanor 
had pronounced it, I had been too confused to listen. 
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‘“‘Tretherick,” answered the little man woefully, turning his 
light blue eyes on me. 

‘‘ Tretherick | I wonder whether he is any relation of the Sir 
Harry Tretherick of whom I have often heard our father speak.” 

“ Yes—his son—he is Sir Harry now, for his father is dead. 
When he heard the name of Thornton, he recognized it at once, 
and introduced himself as the son of Squire Thornton’s old friend. 
Look, your sisters are quite friendly with him already.”—and I 
really thought he was going to cry. 

Just then Giles pompously announced dinner. Sir Harry 
laughingly offered a hand to each of my sisters, and I followed 
with the disconsolate curate, who was far too much absorbed in his 
grief at being supplanted to think of offering me anything at all. 
He revived, however, a little when Eleanor sweetly asked him to 
say grace, and I thought he took a vicious pleasure in making it 
as long as possible. 

We were sitting playing with our dessert, after a very merry 
dinner—for Sir Harry proved a most jovial companion,—when a 
horse galloped up to the door. 

“Tt is my father! ” exclaimed Muriel, a little nervously ; but 
before the words were well uttered I was in the hall, and clinging 
to my dear old father’s neck. The others followed more leisurely, 
my sisters a little anxious as to what papa would say to their 
having invited a guest in his absence. But Sir Harry, advancing 
gracefully, introduced himself, and my father had no sooner 
heard his name, than he cordially shook hands with him, and 
gave him a hearty welcome. Thus relieved of any fears they 
might have entertained, my sisters proposed a stroll in the garden, 
but Sir Harry, evidently afraid of intruding, declined, on the 
plea that he must return to his inn, in order to make arrange- 
ments for continuing his journey on the morrow. My father, 
however, would neither hear of his sleeping in the village nor 
leaving us the next day, and a messenger was dispatched to order 
his man to bring up Sir Harry’s valise to the house. Sir Harry 
gave in without much pressing, but not without several pretty 
speeches, which made the rose-colour in my beautiful sisters’ 
cheeks deepen with pleasure. 

So Sir Harry stayed the next day, and the next, and the next 
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too. He soon won the hearts of all at Thornton, from the little 
knife-boy to my father himself. My sisters could not say enough 
in his favour, and, indeed, he did his very best to deserve their 
praises, for he walked with them, rode with them, read poetry to 
them, held their skeins of silk—in fact, devoted himself entirely to 
them. My father seemed well pleased, and often asked me which 
Sir Harry preferred, Eleanor or Muriel, but my penetration was 
at fault, and I could not tell. 

“ He’ll have to marry them both, papa,” I said, laughing, one 
day, as we watched the three strolling in the park together, “he 
seems just as attached to the one as to the other. What a pity 
it is they are twins, and so much alike ! ” 

“They are fine girls,” said my father thoughtfully, “with the 
true Thornton eyes and hair. You are like your mother, my 
little Beryl, she had those great dark-grey eyes, with long black 
lashes, and that soft black hair, and pouting little mouth. You 
will be wanting to marry one of these days,” he continued wist- 
fully, parting the hair on my forehead with tender, loving fingers. 

““Now, papa!” I exclaimed, while I nestled into his arms, 
“dont talk such nonsense, you know nobody would have such a 
stupid, ugly little thing as me—you only love me because I am 
your own silly little Beryl, and because you are used to me, and 
don’t mind me. Besides, you know I would never leave you ! ” 

“ But, Beryl,” persisted my father,‘‘ you are very pretty—you 
are not ugly, and someone else will see that some day, and then 
away my little girl will fly, and I would not be so selfish as to 
keep her.” 

But, of course, I knew it was only my dear old father’s par- 
tiality which made me seem beautiful in his eyes. 

That evening, when Sir Harry came in from a stroll with my 
sisters, he looked flushed, his eyes were weary, and he seemed 
scarcely able to keep them open. He complained of head-ache, 
said he had over-tired himself, and should be all right in the 
morning, and went early to bed. I noticed that Eleanor was 
quite unlike herself that evening, snappish and cross, and so 
rude to poor Mr. Jones that even that meek little creature could 
bear it no longer, and took his leave earlier than usual. As we 
went up to bed, Muriel called me into her room, and asked me to 
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brush her hair for her. It was alwaysa pleasure to me to handle 
that mass of golden floss-silk, and as I let it down to-night, and 
spread it over the back of the chair, I thought that if Sir Harry 
could see it like this, he would not know how to admire it enough. 
I looked at the lovely face opposite me in the glass, the features 
of which seemed more perfect than ever, set in their rich golden 
frame. Muriel glanced at it too, and smiled to see its beauty, 
disclosing as she did so two rows of pearls which still more 
enhanced the loveliness of the picture. 

“‘ Did you notice how cross Eleanor was to-night ? ” asked my 
beautiful sister. 

I confessed that I had remarked something of the sort. 

““ Yes—that’s because we were gathering strawberries, and 
when [ was tired of stopping, and walked on, Sir Harry joined 
me, instead of waiting for Eleanor, but it is very ridiculous of 
her to be so put out about it, for everyone must always have 
seen that Sir Harry liked me best, and, as he cannot marry the 
two of us, I think it is- very selfish of her to mind.” 

I tried to recollect any evidences of Sir Harry’s more pro- 
nounced attention to Muriel—he had, so far as I had seen, at 
least, always been equally courteous to both. I wondered 
whether there was really any foundation for Muriel’s assertion, 
and, in the midst of my wondering, came to the end of the long, 
thick plait in which Muriel’s hair was always confined at night ; 
so I kissed my sister, and went to my own room. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SUMMER FLOWERS. 


(From the unpublished Poems of the late Thomas Tyrie,* 
Edinburgh, in the possession of David R. Williamson.) 


GB1L00m, Summer flowers, 

2) Gleam smile-like o’er the ashen, Wint’ry plain ; 

How dark without you seems this earth of ours ! 
Gladden like angel’s eyes our souls again. 


For you we wept 
Thro’ the long darkness of the Winter hours, 
While in your mother’s breast ye sweetly slept, 
Sheltering your infant heads, O lovely flowers ! 


The lark on high, 
Where dwells he in the bosom of the mist, 
Hath called ye; and pale sunbeams, born to die, 
Your frost-bound cradle bed have gently kissed. 


Come then, at last ! 
As the Earth’s prayers towards high Heaven arise, 
Like stars which gazed into the distant past, 
And penetrate the present mysteries. 


_— 





(*The readers of this Magazine will doubtless be glad to learn that, 
since Mr. Tyrie’s poems have begun to appear in it, the Revd. 
George Gilfillan—-the most celebrated poetical critic of the age— 
spoke very highly of them in the Dundee Advertiser. In a recent 
number of that paper he said, “ We select as the best, a “ Song 
of the Twilight,” by the late Thomas Tyrie, Edinburgh,—a perfect 
gem, worthy of Keats,—awakening in our mind the deepest regret 
that he had not lived to fulfil such very high promise.” Alas! poet 
and critic are now both to be regretted. The brother of the Laureate 
so lovingly immortalized in “ In Memoriam”—himself a true poet 
and accurate critic—has also on various occasions expressed a lofty 
estimate of Thomas Tyrie’s letters and poems. 
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Your blessing may 
Remain with us when ye are faded,—gone ; 
Not vain, as are our lives, which pass away 
To cumber earth with an unheeded stone. 











ii: Yet from that sod 

i] ik Shall rise sweet flowers when Spring again descends ; 
| i i A sweet thank offering not unworthy God, 

Hi Rae For the frail temple of the soul He lends. 


| ! Bloom, Summer flowers ! 
| I i West winds have chased the pale snow to its home ; 
| Come, trembling darlings of the fields and bowers, 
Sweet harbingers of Summer sunshine, come ! 


iit Quotation from one of the letters of the late Thomas ‘Tyrie, 
Edinburgh, to David Rh. Williamson. 


(To those readers of the ‘‘ Poets’ Magazine”? who have perused 
with appreciation poems by Mr. Tyrie which have appeared in 
that Magazine, the following extract from one of his letters 
may be found interesting.)—D.R.W. 


it “T only hope you may never feel as I have felt during my pro- 
longed weakness ;—the crushing sense of impatience that comes 
over one, when the frame cannot support the mind ;—when the 
hand can no longer execute what the soul, actively as ever, desires 
and conceives ;—the quick life tied to the dead form,—the ideas, 
fresh as immortality, rushing forth rich and golden, and the broken 
nerves, and the shattered frame, and the weary eyes! The spirit 
athirst for liberty and Heaven, and the consciousness that we are 
walled up and imprisoned in a dungeon! Talk not of freedom ;— 
there is no such thing in a man whose body is the gaol, whose in- 
firmities are the racks of his genius. For has not the imaginative 
and susceptible mind, as you once remarked, ten times as much life 
in it as a dull one! And when one has once tasted of the sweet- 
ness which the soul experiences from the rapt and secret confessions 
of the heart, poured out, it may be, in valueless essays in com- 
position ; and has experienced the transport, the intoxication, felt 
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by all in their early efforts; how great must be the thraldom which 
puts all under subjection! And, oh! what a luxury is there in that 
first love—particularly of the Muse !—that process by which we 
give, for the first time, a palpable form to the long intangible visions 
which have flitted across us;—the beautiful ghost of the ideal 
within, which is invoked in the Gadara of the still closet, with the 
wand of the simple pen ! 

“ Then, to write is not a vague desire, but an impervious destiny. 
The fire is kindled, and must break forth. The communication of 
thought to man is implanted as an instinct in those minds to which 
Heaven has assigned the solemn agencies of genius. For it is not 
everyone who can feel the glow of the setting sun, or be impressed 
with the song of a bird, or the heaving of a glittering wave. 

“T can quite sympathize with you in all your ideas regarding the 
Life and Poems of David Gray. He was a painter who fain would 
have mounted his scaffold against the infinite of the glowing West. 
His was truly a susceptible nature. Yearning for appreciation, and 
convinced of his own genius and power, no wonder that he had his 
times of despondency. But, as across a dark, verdureless field, will 
often blow a breeze thro’ the heart of Winter, which will wake in the 
patient mind nota memory merely, but a prophecy of the Spring, 
with a glimmer of snowdrop, or crocus, or primrose, so, across the 
waste of tired endeavour will a gentle hope, coming he knows not 
whence, breathe Spring-like upon the heart of the man around 
whom life looks waste and dreary....... So with Gray’s spirit,— 
derived of the floods of sympathy he longed for,—refreshed from 
inundations from within that made his yearnings “ blossom in purple 
and red.” The thought of Death served to tinge his sonnets with 
sorrow. Sorrow envelopes us like an atmosphere, clings to us like 
our thoughts. We cannot flee from it. Behind our sweet and tender 
joys it lurks like an assassin in the dark; it may start out at the 


‘next turn of a gentle life. Like a plague it hides in the sunshine, 


and drifts with the soft Summer winds.” 
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THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


By W. ALFRED. BRAUND. 


pe breath of the spring-time had stirr’d in the mountains, 
(#4). And sigh’d o’er the valleys, that spread them afar ; 
Impetuous and free flow’d the river, whose fountains 

Gush’d floods that but lately were snow on the scaw. 


All earth sweetly smil’d ’neath the sun’s warming splendour, 
That lit, with its radiance, his garment of green, 

And the birds on the boughs their glad homage did render 
To the Spirit of Beauty that brighten’d the scene. 


And I gaz’d on the glory that spread all around me, 
And my soul was all lull’d in a haze of delight ; 

Yet I dreamt not that love, with his chains should surround me, 
Nor imag’d the beauty to dawn on my sight. 


I had journey’d alone on life’s wave’s varied motion, 

Nor had met with the soul that could speak to mine own, 
As the star of the South, in some far Austral ocean, 

First beams on the sailor, Love’s light now was shewn. 


Thou didst dawn on my soul with the gleam of the primrose, 
With the song of the birds, and the violet’s sweet breath, 

And, around my life’s course, scenes most beauteous, yet dim rose, 
That are now all substantial, all mine unto death. 


For my soul leapt within at thy voice’s soft murmur, 

And my heart stirr’d to love when thine eyes met my view ; 
All uncertain its beating at first, growing firmer 
As the love-light beam’d forth from the Heav’n of their blue. 
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Thou didst love me, my darling, our souls had commingled ; 
In a rapture of bliss we the secret confess’d : 

Our hearts from the world had their dearest now singled, 
And each in the joy of affection was blest : 


For my love is as strong as the force of the river 
That foams on its way, in tumultuous glee, 

And as constant to thee—aye both now and for ever— 
As the torrent is firm in its course to the sea. 


Thy love is as sweet as the sigh of the breezes, 
As the hue of the flow’rets that spring all around, 
When I strove for the joy that one only once seizes, 
And, striving, thy form in my trembling arms found. 


So I love the sweet spring-tide that brought me my darling, 
And whene’er its bright beauty is gay o’er the earth, 
While the music of Hope is on ev’ry side falling, 
I thrill with the rapture in which Love had birth. 





TRANSLATION FROM HEINE’S “ BOOK OF SONGS.” 


By Henry Hott. 


Wye. in thy bright eyes I see, 

) Pain and sorrow from me flee ; 

_ But when thy sweet lips I kiss 
Nothing can surpass my bliss. 


When I lean upon thy breast 

Heaven itself seems there to rest ; 
When thou sayst, “‘ I love but thee !| ” 
My tears flow fast and bitterly. 
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AFTER LONG YEARS. 


By ALFRED ‘l'HOMPSON. 


@" past the harbour-bar, sank the red sun, 
nyo, Out sailed the fisher-craft every one, 
White-bosom’d sea birds went home to their nest, 
Save in mine own sad heart, everywhere rest. 
Thoughts of my old love, my first love and last, 
Mewm’ry kept bringing me out of the past : 
Dreaming of golden days vanished in tears— 

I met my love again, after long years. 


Paled from my vision the long yellow sands, 
All I remember is wringing of hands ; 
Someway my life stood still, making no sign 
Till his great earnest eyes looked into mine. 
Just the old face again, fearless and bold, 
Just the same winning smile now as of old, 
Just the one idol a woman reveres— 
Lighting my lonely life, after long years. 


Sadly we wandered there down by the sea, 

Two hearts a-dreaming of what may not be: 

Parted all coldly as mere friend and friend— 

Never to meet again, until the end. 

Someway, ah! yet, I feel, while I repine, 

All is not over ’twixt his soul and mine: 

Love-light will come when the Morning Land nears— 
Out past yon sunset-isles, after long years. 





IN THE FIRE LIGHT. 








IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


By Marie ASTON. 


GR RIFTING along like a rapid river, 
AS Passing like dreams in the morning light, 
Countless as leaves which aspen-like shiver : 


The strange thoughts thronging o’er me to-night. 


Brought from the past, whence is no returning, 
Called from the ages for ever gone : 

Touched sometimes with the bitter heart-burning 
Uppermost now in the present lone. 


Now and again comes a ghostly glimmer 

Of faces lost for many a year, 

Which while I gaze become faint and dimmer : 
Never again shall I see them near. 


Out on the streets the joy-bells are ringing 
The same sweet notes as in olden times : 
Many a thought to my tired heart bringing, 
Besides the message of Christmas chimes. 


Visions of days when a faith I cherished, 
Unwitting then of this world’s cold creed: 
Then of a time when that faith had perished, 
Leaning too long on a broken reed. 


All past and over, the restless roamin 2g, 
Dull fruition succeeding desire— 

I sit alone in the quiet gloaming, 
Weaving my web of thoughts by the fire. 
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NEPENTHE. 


By ‘* Mors.” 


WW AS it not well to leave thee in thy prime, 


Only to know thee then, before the hand, 
The ruthless hand of all-defacing Time 
Touch’d thy fair brow, or turn’d thy last year’s sand ? 
I could not bear to see thy beauty’s Spring 
To Winter leave her fairest fostering. 


And the sad sacred hour, the last of even !— 
For the bright angels, dear, have waited long 
With lifted wings to warble thee to Heaven,— 
How could I stay to hear their triumph-song ! 
And thou art gracious gain to things divine !— 
What loss to mortal things,—what loss were mine ! 


And was it not full well to love thy love 

Then only budding in a splendid Spring, 
To wait a little while, as Mercy wove 

A veil to hide what many years might bring, 
And then a better love at holier shrine 
T'o link with all of better, lovelier thine ? 


So I should take the tenderest blossom here, 

So in that after world reap the rare fruit ; 
Nor ever know the darkening of the year, 

The drooping, falling petal : while my lute 
Here—and then THERE, perchance, with sweeter strain 
Should warble at thy joy, or !ull thy pain. 





NEPENTHE. 











Here faintingly, but with most earnest string, 
So paint in mortal ears thy marvellous prime 

That mortal eyes should lose thy languishing, 
And fold in memory the freaks of Time ; 

So should thy Autumn sun shed soft low light 

On vernal flowers, on Summer’s late delight. 


But not thy virtues ask an earthly lyre :— 
The beauty of thy soul shall shine for ever, 
Now shedding on the gladdened world fair fire, 
Then with the stars the fairest star to quiver : 
And to my tremulous touch it might be given 
To hymn thy earthly praise in that far Heaven. 


O, should I never greet thee in thy bliss 
Think thou didst bless me here, and comfort thee. 

Yea, there was much of Heaven about thy kiss, 
The lending of thy love, thy purity :— 

Lo, in Abaddon thou shalt deem me blest 

So I may lift my lone eyes to thy rest. 


IT cannot think the furnace of the lost, 
Heated with living lightnings fury-hot, 
So much should torture my lamenting ghost 
As the cold lonely doom—thou, thou art not! 
This sorrow mine, aught other agony, 
Mortal, celestial, were not for me. 


O, then to gaze at thee, to know thee well, 
This, my despair, shall gather up a gladness 

From that undying death of heated Hell :— 
Perfectest joy out passioneth perfect sadness, 

Must to the dulling lethargy of this 

Add perfect peace and nearly perfect: bliss, 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SHELLEY, BYRON, 


AND SWINBURNE. 


By Davin R. WILLIAMSON. 


I. SHELLEY. 


oo: \ / 


never yet risen on the wings of imagination since the fall of man. 
Such a strain as his immortal ‘‘ Skylark ” might have been sung 
by Eve in the bowers of Eden,—but for that deep feeling on be- 
half of human sorrows that pervades the closing stanzas. Seldom 
has there come to usa truer expression of human experience 


than this :— 


‘We look before and after, 
And sigh for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 
Poor Shelley! How much happier hundreds of men have 
been, who had not a spark of the higher instinct in their 
natures! Yet I doubt not that he had, like other lofty souls, 
moments of more intense pleasure than come to ordinary minds ; 
green, fountain-fresh mirages in the dreary desert of his passion- 
ate experience! Yet, had his life been less intense and less 
pathetic, would his songs have now appealed with equal elo- 


quence to the human heart ? 


Ga ELLEY, like Peter, denied his Lord; and yet had faith 
= sufficient in the final destiny of Man to essay walking on 
the troubled sea of Scepticism for the sake of the Truth. Like a 
being dropt from a purer planet, he found himself in a world out 
of harmony with his aspirations. There was, notwithstanding all 
his shortcomings—which were but the result of his finding this 
world fall so far short of his lofty ideal,—something seraphic 
about the character of Shelley. He might have been the Poet of 
the Millennium, and nobly would he have sung the glories of so 
pure and perfect an age. More exquisite music than his has 
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The life of the poet, and especially of the lyrist, is of necessity 
a pathetic one ; for his very nature, which “carries music in its 
heart, thro’ dusky lane and wrangling mart,” is so constituted 
as to be subject to all the saddening influences of the world. He 
alone finds melancholy in the moonlight, and sees the sun peering 
with pitiless gaze upon the lonely couch where Poverty lies dying. 
Yet he has much consolation. The music he carries in his heart, 
though largely composed of the sorrow and sadness of the world, 
is as a safety valve for his impetuous feelings, without which he 
could not exist. Yet his glory is his universal love—that love 
which dwells with equal fondness on the misty mountain and on 
the simple flower, ‘‘ considering the lilies of the field, how they 
grow,’—to which the drooping of the summer rose is a sadden- 
ing sight, and the falling of the autumn leaf a solemn sound. 
With the light of sympathy he explores the dark ways of the 
world, softening with the sweetness of his muse the hard and 
thorny heart. In everything he hears a language that tells of 
love. His heart overflows in tenderness towards his fellow-men ; 
his music mingles with their life blood and cheers them on their 
way ; it sets to softest melody their pleasures and their pains. 

Such a poet was Shelley ; a light shining in a darkness he could 
not comprehend. His message ?—‘ Peace on earth, and good 
will toward men! ” 





II. Byron. 


Byron was more a man of this world than Shelley—who rather 
belonged, though he did not seem to know it, to the next. 
He could be grand, even terrible; but never ethereal. His 
selfishness alone would have prevented this. Affectation was the 
sirocco of that Oriental garden which was his mind. It accom- 
panied him thro’ all his career ; clung to him like a part of his 
literary style. Yet a manliness beat beneath it, which in less 
favourable circumstances would have triumphed over weakness, 
and revealed him in a deeper and truer light. He was never 
entirely happy ; for he wanted those streams of sympathy which 
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are from within—the result of a tender, confiding faith which 
this world can neither give nor take away. If felicity were the 
daughter of fame, then had she come to Byron with healing on 
her wings. But he lacked veneration; he could not realize the 
uses of adversity. ‘lo him Virtue was a flower having neither 
fragrance nor grace. He knew not that simplicity on whose 
gentle steps alone can we ascend to the morally sublime. The 
world was his god ; and he found—too late, alas !—that it was a 
Baal on whom he called in vain. The love of woman alone could 
soften his obdurate heart ; it never knew, so far as we can learn 
from his writings, the love of God. He worshipped himself 
alone ; and beyond himself, we fear, his faith did not extend. 
Could he but have possessed that child-lke simplicity that 
breathes like a moral fragrance thro’ all the poems of William 
Wordsworth, he had been a different anda happier man. But 
he could never fully recognise the truth—which his own blind 
yearnings might have partially revealed—that he himself was the 
cause of his own unhappiness. And therefore he could never 
exclaim from the depths of a repentant heart : 
‘‘ Ah ! for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be ! ” 





III. Swinpurne. 


The productions of Algernon. C. Swinburne show more genius 
on the part of their author than common sense. He will never 
be universally popular till he condescends to write less as if life 
were a dream and more as if it were an intense reality. The only 
message he seems destined to deliver to his fellow creatures is 
that of the Epicurian “ let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” 
He is a great genius with very little intellect, and less reason ; for 
Reason could tell him that he possesses an immortal soul, and 
that deep in his nature there is an indestructible law which 
distinguishes right from wrong. As regards his style—he would 
doubtless be greatly benefited by studying Euclid and Quad- 
ratic Kquations, and by reading Tacitus without the assistance of 
a translation for the sake of acquiring the power of condensation. 
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His style is terribly diffuse; and suicidally alliterative. If he 
had only more power of condensation and of thought; more 
masculine strength, and less feminine sweetness, and purer models 
of imitation than what has been felicitously termed the ‘ Fleshly 
School,” he might be the greatest poet of the age. He has all 
the music without the ethereal purity of Shelley ; all the gorgeous 
description and red hot passion of Byron without his manly 
strength. He is to Keats as a satyr to Hyperion; to Robert 
Buchanan as water unto wine. But he has one consummate 
power which these great poets did not possess ;—that of delin- 
eating nothing at greater length than any writer has ever yet 
attempted or accomplished. His mission is like that of the 
summer cloud which while it moves makes exquisite the sky ; 
but which soon dissolves in mere nothingness, without doing any 
practical service either to Heaven or Earth. 

So much for Mr. Swinburne’s weakness. His strength hes in 
his musical and descriptive power. Nothing could easily surpass 
from a musically-expressive point of view his Choruses in ‘Atlanta 
in Calydon,”’ or such poems as the “‘ Year of the Rose” and the 
‘Deserted Garden” in his last volume of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ” 
—which show a great advance in the direction of purity of tone 
on his first work of the same name. Yet, what are we to learn 
from such lyrics as that of which this is the refrain— 

“'There’s no good girl’s lip out of Paris ! ”’ 

The “ Deserted Garden” is perhaps the most thrilling delinea- 
tion of the spirit of utter loneliness and desolation in English 
Literature. His ‘‘ Lines to the memory of Barry Cornwall,”’ show 
what a poet Mr. Swinburne might be, if he only felt more 
intensely the deeper meaning of human existence. He will 
reach a classical place—when he shakes off the Devil and the 
- Flesh, and fully realizes the divinity and grandeur of the Cross. 


D.R.W. 





THE SKYLARK IN SPRING. 


Fr ; 
ib ERALD of spring, that from the dewy grass 


G*  Floatest on waves of music to the skies! 
When cruel Time bade. Winter’s clouds arise 
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To dim the mountain’s brow, I saw thee pass 
In music oft, before fair Fancy’s eye, 

But now in all thy bright reality 

Thou riseth to dissolve my Winter dream, 
And pour thy raptures on my grateful ear ; 
Dear is thy song to me as Luna’s gleam 

To solemn sea, for in thy voice I hear 

Sweet sounds of hope and joyfulness that tell 


Hi i Of Nature’s music rising from the tomb, 


Of vernal joys, and cruel Winter’s doom, 
Of sunlit sea, and love-effulgent dell ! 


REMEMBRANCE. 


By T. C. S. Corry, M.D. 


V, 


H ! tender and gentle as eve’s dew descending 
~¢- In Spring’s fragrant blossom when day sinks to rest» 
Are tears sadly streaming as, o’er relics bending, 

We gaze on the last gift of one we loved best. 


The sight of some trifle endeared by affection 

Calls back hours of rapture and bliss that have fled, 
Yet bitters our cup with the dark recollection 

That one fondly cherished now sleeps with the dead. 


Thus oft far from home will some melody breaking 
Upon the lone exile restore childhood’s days, 

The songs of his youth in remembrance awaking 
Past joys that were hallowed by hope’s golden rays. 


But tho’ music sweet may pour forth strains of gladness, 
Enchanting the ear like a bright fairy spell, 

Each echoed refrain seems a wild wail of sadness, 
Recalling the anguish of love’s last farewell, 
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THAMAR CAREY. 


By G. Branca Harvey. 
CHAPTER VII. 


2 Goal I be in your way, if I come in?” was the shy 
=) request of Blanche Tregore, as she peeped into the 
breakfast room where Thamar was sitting. ‘“Itis raining fast, 
and I am so tired.” | 

“You can come in ”’—and the quiet little figure stole in. 

“You are perfectly certain I do not interrupt you ?—Do you 
play or sing?” said Blanche hesitatingly, trying to be at her ease ; 
for her companion stood grim and silent. 

“No, that is my brother’s music. You can try it over if you 
like,” said Thamar, noticing the eager look on the pale face, 
paler and thinner than it had been six months ago. 

“Thank you so much.” 

‘Thamar paused an instant, then said coldly—‘‘ I may as well 
tell you, Miss Tregore, I expect my brother in this evening ; not 
till late though, so you need not be anxious.” 

At the first mention of her lover’s name, the pretty head had 
drooped, and the mobile lips quivered; but lifting her face 
Blanche said bravely—‘ Thank you for telling me. I will not 
stay long.” 

Thamar nodded, and without another word left the room. 
Softly and reverentially, as though she were touching some loved 
relics of the dead, Blanche raised the first piece of music. Plac- 
ing it before her, she struck the first few chords; then the 
recollection of her lost love swept over her, and, bending down, 
she cried bitterly. Poor child! her life was not of the happiest. 
Too simple and retiring to care much for the gay world, of which 
her sister was the ornament, she had not the resources within 
herself to employ her time either profitably or pleasantly. If she 
had been possessed of a stronger will and wider experience, the 
abrupt ending to her dream would not have hurt her. As it was 
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from the moment her lover’s handsome face had shone upon her, 
in the crowded lobby of the bright little French theatre, she had 
loved him not wisely but too well. Nor was she altogether to be 
blamed. Jerome Carey was a fascinating man in the full sense 
of the word, and many a wiser woman had given her heart to 
the gambler, to find out, too late, that the polished address, and 
courtly speech, covered one of the blackest hearts that ever 
beat. 

It is well we have not the gift of reading each other’s thoughts, 
or the motives from which many a seemingly generous action 
springs; for then life would be torture, and from those whom 
perhaps we now reverence and trust, we should shrink with un- 
utterable horror. 

Brooding over her misery, Blanche took no heed of time, till 
a footstep in the hall caused her to spring to her feet in an agony 
of shame and fear. 

Jerome Carey had returned. 

Opening the door, with a gay tune upon his lips, he stood face 
to face with the trembling girl. 

A quick scrutinizing glance, and he came slowly forward into 
the bright fire-hight. Without one word of greeting, or token of 
welcome, he leaned his arm on the mantle-piece, and looked 
down on her. All was understood in that one long gaze; the 
flushed tear-stained face, the untidy hair and disordered pile of 
music proclaimed what Blanche’s occupation had been. Humili- 
ated and pained by his silence, and with an intense wish to be 
anywhere but under the influence of those watchful eyes, the 
girl took a step forward. ‘Then she paused and clutched the side 
of the piano; for a mist seemed to gather before her eyes, and 
her head to grow dizzy. With an effort, the fainting girl madea 
second movement; but in another instant her hand was taken, 
and she was clasped to her lover’s breast. 

“‘ Not one word, Blanche ? ”’ 

“Oh, Jerome, I thought you were angry.” 

“ Angry with you, sweetheart! why should I be?” and he 
raised her smiling face and kissed it. 

“ Please don’t,” she said meekly ; ‘‘ Thamar may come in.” 
It was not a pleasant supposition: but Jerome laughed. 
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«What shall I say ?” 

« Whatever you like,” she answered, looking up into the dark 
eyes. 

“ What were you doing with my music, little one, eh? ” 

“Reading the words, Jerome. Sing one song; only one, 
will you ?” 

With passionate earnestness, the rich tenor voice rang through 
the room, and, forgetting her parents’ displeasure, and Agnes’ 
sarcasm, Blanche drew near his side in rapt attention. As the 
last note of the melody died away, Jerome turned to see the 
drooping figure standing with clasped hands and awe-struck 
countenance. 

“Tt seemed too lovely for earth,” she whispered; I -shall 
often think of it when we are far away.” 

“ Away!” 

“Yes, we are to go to Paris next week for four months or 
more.” 

Carey rose and paced the room with knitted brow; while his 
busy brain revolved several schemes which were, one after the 
other, rejected as impracticable. 

“Blanche, what will be the end of this? The separation is 
cruel to both of us,” he said, stopping short in front of her. 

“T should like to die,” she gasped; ‘then perhaps, they 
would be sorry.” 

“ My darling, you must not say that—what should I do with- 
out you ? ”’—and Jerome passed his arm round her tenderly. 

Blanche could not answer. She stood still, her little hand 
clasping her lover’s tightly, as though she would keep him by 
her for ever. 

‘You are shivering, Blanche,” he said anxiously, asa shudder 
ran through her frame; “and your face is burning.” 

“You had better go to bed when you arrive home,” came 
the sharp voice of her hostess. 

Jerome turned, “TI will go to the gate with her.” 

‘No, you have done enough mischief as it is,” she said 
quickly. 

“T would rather go alone,’”—and Blanche smiled feebly. 
“Then, my darling, adieu,”—and, regardless of his sister’s 
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presence, the gambler kissed the flushed cheeks and burning 
lips. 

“ Good-bye Jerome,” she said, and shaking hands with Thamar, 
Blanche hurried home. 

That night she lay ill of brain fever, brought on by excite- 
ment and anxiety. 

* * * * * * * 

Perhaps the one whose position at this time proved the most 
unpleasant was Frederick Tregore. Engaged to one woman, 
and compelled by necessity to pay some attention to another, 
without seeing his way out of the difficulty, he viewed with 
reproachful wonder the calm demeanour of his betrothed. 

‘Pay as much attention as is necessary to Agnes Tregore,” 
she had said. ‘I shall not be jealous; and it will appease your 
father’s anger. When the time for your decision arrives, I shall 
come forward. ‘Till then be as happy as you can.” 

“1 don’t see how you can help me, Thamar,” he repeated 
sadly. ‘* My father’s will is unalterable.” 

‘* Frederick,” she said, with intense earnestness in her tone,— 
“Would you give up everything for my sake? Be contented to 
live in obscurity and poverty ? ” 

“What an odd idea! No, I don’t suppose I should mind it very 
much; but, thank goodness! we shall never be reduced to such 
a condition as that, ””—and the young man laughed derisively. 

Thamar did not join in his mirth; a pallor crept over the hard 
face, and the thin fingers clutched nervously at the window 
sill. 

“* Are you not happy, dearest ? ” 

“ You could not bear disgrace or poverty for my sake, Fred- 
erick; and yet I could endure both—aye, anything, for yours,” 
said the girl huskily. ‘‘ Which is the greater love ? ” 

The young man’s brow darkened. “I am a proud man, 


Thamar, and I could not face the world with a stain upon my 
name.” 


“ But it would not be your fault,” she muttered. 

“It would not make it less,” he replied impatiently: ‘ men 
have a way to make in the world ; remember also my position.” 

“Then disgrace is easier for a woman to bear ? ” she said 
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calmly. ‘They feel it less?” 

“ No, but a woman has others to protect her im such a case ; 
and if she marry she takes her husband’s name.” 

“Tf anyone were to inflict a wrong, a terrible wrong on you, 
would you hate that person ? ” 

‘‘T am but mortal, Thamar.” 

“But if you had loved and trusted, and she were to inflict the 
wound, what then?” Low and brokenly were the words spoken, 
and the grey eyes gleamed fiercely. 

‘“T should despise her, and scorn myself for having loved so 


false a thing.” 


“You would scorn me. Your love would pass away for 
3) 





ever 

“You, my darling! ” he said, interrupting her, “ nay, I need 
not fear that your dear hand be ever raised against me,” he said 
gently. 

A half cry broke from Thamar’s lips, a cry of utter pain and 
woe. 

“You are ill, Thamar,” he said quickly. 

““No—” she answered slowly, ‘I had a sharp pain—that is 
all.” 

“You should have advice.” 

 “ Advice !—” and a bitter smile came over the pale face. 
“But you must not linger—it is sunset.” 

‘‘ Farewell, my love, for a little while.” He kissed her hand, 
and, with hurried steps, pursued his way along the cliff to 
Tregore Manor. 

Meanwhile, with a cry of exceeding anguish, Thamar sank 
down on her knees, bending lower and lower in her wild despair. 

“T cannot ! I cannot !—he would hate me, and then I should 
die. Yet, must I give him up? MustI resign the one happiness 
of my miserable life? Go back to the dead existence of former 
days! Never! My darling! my darling! if I peril body and soul 
to win you, you shall be mine, now and ever. Ever, did I say ? 
Ever ? No, only a few short years, and then ? Ah, I shall 
go mad beneath this torture!” The girl’s frame trembled 
beneath the strength of her emotion; and from the white lips a 
drop of blood rolled slowly down. ‘Blood! ” she whispered, 
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“blood! If I killed the old man who would know it? He 
would. ‘The dear hands that have caressed me would point me 
out as his father’s slayer; and I—I should—” Again the cruel 
shivering seized the tortured girl; and then she lay motionless, 
as one dead. Hour after hour glided by; yet she lay without 
moving till the slow chime of the village clock struck eight. 

With an effort, she rose, and pushed back the heavy masses of 
her hair. 

The wild storm of passion had exhausted itself ; and there was 
no trace left of its presence, save in the haggard lines round the 
colourless lips and on the marble brow. Many would have mar- 
velled, and justly, to see the woman they had beheld crouched 
tempest-tossed on the ground, swayed by the madness of her 
undisciplined love, now calmly employed in preparing their 
evening meal; but human nature is inconsistent, and romance 
and reality are strangely mingled together in this world. The 
more self-reliant nature of Thamar Carey prevented her from 
abandoning herself to the indulgence of her sorrow. A careless 
observer would have pronounced her indifferent; yet allowance 
should always be made for the particular working of individual 
minds and natural dispositions. 

The absence of all moral or religious training, and the self- 
examination that would have necessarily followed, was the ruin 
of the girl’s character. Every human being possesses one quality 
which is superior to the others; at least, it is the vain idea of 
each one of us. ‘This quality, we conceive, in a great measure 
atones for many errors, and hides a multitude of sins. It is the 
part of our conduct which we regard with the most complaisant 
satisfaction ; and we forget, or ignore, our other imperfections in 
the pride with which we ponder on this one virtue. Love, except 
where it is kept in check by the principles of duty, and a high 
sense of what is right, is a passion intensely selfish. 

Thamar’s sympathies were narrow from the life she had led ; 
and, therefore, her love was of a singularly selfish nature. 

The self-sacrifice which a noble mind would have made, if by 
any action of hers she could have added to the happiness of the 
beloved one, she would scarcely have understood. Even if her 
perception of all that is grand in the human heart had been 
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awakened, she was of too savage a nature to bend her proud 
spirit ’neath its influence. To possess what she coveted was 
enough; and provided it did not bring down the wrath or 
hatred of the man she loved Thamar Carey would not have 
scrupled to even commit murder. As it was, the sense of honour, 
the pride that forbade the saying or doing of a word or deed 
that was not strictly honest, which characterized her lover’s 
actions, while she wondered at it, only served to increase the 
deep passion that swayed the unhappy girl. 

Frederick Tregore, like many good-tempered, quiet men, had 
been attracted by the force and determination of Thamar’s 
character; also her somewhat strange beauty, if it could be 
termed such. Of her disposition, faults, and virtues he knew 
nothing ; but because no words could be breathed against her, 
save that she was cold and retiring in manner, he imagined no 
evil. Fondly attached to his father, the temporary coolness 
which had sprung up between them pained him, and, without 
wishing to be disloyal to his love, a half wish would arise that 
they had never met. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Three days after Blanche’s illness commenced, Jerome stood 
on the deck of a vessel bound for France. Wrapped in a 
heavy overcoat, he paced to and fro, scrutinizing the faces of 
those who, less used to travelling, looked tired, and in many 
cases ill. 

“De Challé ! What wind blows you here ? ” he exclaimed as 
the slight figure of the Frenchman appeared on the top of the 
companion ladder. 

“The same that blew you. I have been visiting your grand 
London: it is wonderful, no doubt ; but give me Paris. Bah ! 
there is no comparison.” | 

“Hach has its advantages,” remarked Jerome carelessly. 
“Have a cigar ? ” 
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“ Mon ami, non—lI feel unsteady as it is: I have no love for 
the sea.” 

“| like anything for a change.” 

“ No need to tell me that, Carey. Many of our friends could 
bear witness to the fact.” 

“One can’t.run in the same groove, De Challé—it becomes 
monotonous. I was always a bit of a rover.” 

“ You are complimentary to yourself, old fellow,” laughed the 
Frenchman. 


”? He lowered 


‘A truce to chaff. ‘Tell me, where is Marie ? 
his voice as he spoke. 

“ Dead.” 

“ Dead ! why how is that ? ” 

“Tt appears that she and Beautinois quarrelled. She discover- 
ed something connected with him which, if known, would have 
hanged him; and the next day she was found floating down the 
river. No suspicion fell on him, as the affair was only known by 
his intimate friends, and it was no business of theirs. I can tell 
you, Carey, I am getting sick of the wild life you fellows lead.” 

“ De Challé turning monk ! ” sneered the gambler. 

“No, not monk; but I think I shall settle down, marry my 
cousin, and lead a virtuous life.” 

Carey laughed. ‘Do, my dear fellow, and I will come and see 
you.” 

“How is your love affair progressing ? ” asked the other 
curiously. 

“Girl ill with brain fever, and the parents wrathful. I expect 
though they will have to give in after a time,” said Jerome, with 
an air of satisfaction. 

“How much does she possess ? ” 

“Thirty thousand pounds.” 

“You are a lucky fellow. An heiress, and a lovable little 
woman into the bargain. Is she pretty ? ” 

“* Passably ; good figure. Not troubled with too much sense.” 

“T should imagine not, if she converts you into her hero,” 
laughed De Challé. 

Jerome flipped the ash from his cigar, no way annoyed by his 
friend’s merriment. 
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“Well, she will believe in me, and not meddle in my affairs,’ ‘ 
he said. 

« And La belle Agnese ? ” 

“T hate that woman: and if I do marry Blanche, I shall not 
be troubled with her. In fact, I shall live abroad.” 

“And your sister ? ” 

‘She will look after herself. There is no love lost between 
us, I can tell you. She knows rather more about my affairs 
than I care about; but she is not likely to repeat it. A close 
one is Thamar.” 

“A fine girl, if I remember rightly ; but a perfect iceberg. 
Does she ever thaw ? ” 

“T prefer her as she is,” said the brother, ‘a sweet-tempered 
woman would be in the way.” 

“ Bah, I am cold,” shivered the Frenchman. ‘‘Let us go down 
and have a game at cards.” 

The invitation was irresistible, and the two men descended to 
the saloon. 


* said his friend one evening, after their arrival in 


“ Carey,’ 
Paris, “‘my mother took a box for the Opera this evening ;_ but 
my father being bad with gout, she cannot leave him, so I vote 
that you accompany us.” 

“ How many of you are going ? ” 

‘“‘ Myself, my sister, and Bournadé, a friend.” 

“Very well. I will join you later in the evening.” 

It was a gay scene that met Jerome’s gaze as he leaned for- 
ward, scrutinizing with a critical eye fair faces in circle and box. 

“There is young Graham with a party sitting in the tier be- 
neath Countess Shandlaus.” 

“Yes, his father, mother, and sister. A thorough little 
English girl,” pursued De Challé. 

“The rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed type. I prefer the dark-eyed 
senoras of Italy or Spain,” was the answer, as the speaker 
levelled his glasses at Rose Graham, a bright, happy-looking girl 
of sixteen. 

Presently a knock at the door caused him to rise hastily from 
his seat, and, with a half smile, he held out his hand for a tele- 


gram. It ran as follows:— Come at once. The Tregores wish to 
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see you.” 

“« Any answer, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, I will write it”—and, drawing a card from his pocket, 
he pencilled—“ Will come as soon as possible.” 

“Congratulate me, old fellow,” he said, triumphantly, “I 
have won her. And now to catch the train to Calais. Don’t 
bother to come with me. Adieu, Mademoiselle! Adieu, 
Bournadé ! ” 

« Adieu ! ” said De Challé—“ next time we meet you will bea 
married man.” 

Jerome nodded; then, with a bow, left the Opera-house. 

At the time the telegram had been sent off, Blanche lay in a 
critical state; and all dislike to her lover was forgotten by the 
parents in the fear their child would die. 

“Agnes, my love, go down to Miss Carey, and ask for her 


? urged the weary mother, worn out with 


brother’s address,’ 
anxiety and want of rest. 

‘But, mamma, I do not like her.” 

“ Never mind this once: think of your poor sister.” 

Agnes glanced at the white, pinched face, and her heart smote 
her—she had not been over kind to the gentle girl in her sore 
distress. 

“T will go at once,” she answered, in a subdued voice. 

No surprise was expressed in 'Thamar’s face as she opened the 
door; but the deep-set eyes gleamed vindictively as the heiress 
hurriedly delivered her message. 

“T will telegraph, Miss Tregore,” she said coldly. 

“Thank you.” 

There was an awkward pause, broken by Thamar: ‘If your 
sister is so much worse there is no time to be lost.” 

The hint was taken, and Agnes bowed as she left the room, a 
bow that was returned as proudly as given. Each felt that the 
other was the hindrance to her happiness ; and accordingly hated 
each other, as two women can hate who are rivals. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ODE TO LOVE. 


By Ernest H. SpraAGue. 


© THOU who ev’ry nation sways ; 
14. ‘To whom all Nature offers praise ; 
Whose charms command the throbbing heart 
To beat aloud, or silent smart ;— 

The theme of many lays. 
Again the Muse inspires to sing ; 
Commands the greatest strength of wing 
To soar aloft in numbers high, 
And reach the pure ethereal sky 
To praise the mighty king. 


First of the gods, though yet unborn, 
Before Apollo woke the morn 

And drove his chariot through the sky, 
Before Astarte from on high 

Renew’d her waning horn, 

From Chaos by himself he sprung, 
When he to lovely Eros sung 

The first refrain of ardent love, 
Unhappy present from above, 
Pandora’s gifts among. 


All honour to thy mother be, 

The lovely offspring of the sea, 

Who, by thyself inspir’d to love, 
Resistless woo’d the thund’ring Jove, 
And Cupid set us free. 

Let Anteros resign his bow, 

Let Cupid lay the caitiff low, 

And virtue, as before, arise 

To greet the holy warrior’s eyes, 
And bliss reward the blow. 
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How great thy loss! The loss alone 

Could teach the wretched world to moan 
Thy long delay, when Psyche won thy heart, 
When thou in perfect bliss, from Karth apart 
Did’st o’er Elysium roam. 

Now gods and men their ruin own ; 

Discord throughout the world alone 
Supremely reigns ; and ev’ry dreadful pest 
Which Epimetheus in the box possess’d 

O’er heav’n and earth is known. 


But now again thy force we feel, 
Again we own thy blissful steel, 
EKurydice her son regains ; 

For thee Antzeus bears his pains, 
Ixion turns his wheel. 

Thy pow’r e’en Pluto feign’d to own ; 
Perrephone to share his throne 

He bore away, to cheer the shades 

Of dark Cimmeria, and the glades 

Of Tartarus alone. 


Oh, may thy sway extend its pale, 

And universal love exhale 

Continuous flow of joy and mirth, 
Through ev’ry part of heav’n and earth, 
Down to the lowest hell. 

Then shall all strife and tumult cease, 
Then man shal] welcome soft-voiced peace, 
And Fama’s pow’r shall quench the fire 
Of mortal rage and fierce desire, 


And pain through love decrease, 
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A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


By Sprencer Ryper. 


Ay ND cannot I[ to thee sing one sweet song, 
Paps Long though I’ve loved thee, though of love I die, 
Nightly and daily doomed to live among 
Mad memories of thee, sweet ? Can my cry 
Reveal the music of my life ?—flowing 
In full flood now, and now in undertone 
Of tears turned true to thee, the theme, knowing 
No hope, hushed by the closing chords alone 
Of death, deathless, for all space and all time 
Vibrate to all sound—loud or low for ever. 
So rolls love’s rhythmic eloquence, in rhyme 
Or prose—We perish unremembered never ! 
Thus is my life, no poet though I be, 
But one sweet sad song sung by me to thee. 





FAITHFUL TO THEE. 
By M. A. Scares. 


~ , 
VAN YK, still I will love thee,—though youth hath gone by, 


Though wan is thy cheek, and age-dimmed is thine eye; 
For I know that the spirit of love and of truth 
Dwells with thee, my wife—fondest hope of my youth. 








“T'was duty which called me to lands far away— 
Ah! then thou wert blithesome, as songsters in May— 
’Mid perils unnumbered, and sorrow’s dark night, 

Faith guided me safely—your love was my light. 
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Then years slowly fled, till I felt myself free 

To return to the land of my birth, and to thee— 

Our locks were Time-silvered, yet deep in each heart 
Dwelt the passion Time harms not, though ages depart. 

























So now you are mine, and the past is as nought— 
The life that we longed for, the love that we sought, 
The dreams that we dreamt in the hey-day of youth 
Are merged in fruition of rest and of truth. 


SILVER LINING. 


By EpmMonp MErrICcK. 


\ Ly ARMLY the sun-shafts smite the sullen clond, 


vo) Tipping its dull edge with a fringe of hight, 
As with hoarse thunder, rolling long and lond, 


It takes its slow and all unwilling flight. 


Swifter and fuller stream the welcome rays, 
The bright-armed warrior spurns the dark-browed foe— 





And, lured abroad once more by the soft blaze, 
Bird, beast, and flower bask in the genial glow. 


So in the end shall calm-eyed Peace prevail, 





With measured, noiseless, tireless endeavour ; 






Her stainless banner men once more shall hail, 






And War and Hate shall flee away for ever ! 






Though Darkness may be deep—yet Light is deeper ; 
Deeper and stronger in its fervid stream ; 






So shall it prove when each forgotten sleeper 






Springs from long slumber—from his dreamless dream, 











———— 
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THE SAXON’S GRAVE. 
By W. T. JARMAN. 


J] IGH on the cliff the Saxon’s grave 
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4.4 Looks proudly o’er the surging sea. 
Beneath it still the ceaseless wave 

Pours on its mournful melody, 
Proud requiem for the soulless clay, 


That slumbers on the silent bay. 


Kight hundred winters’ snows have fled, 
Kight hundred summers met their doom, 
Alike the fleeting tides have sped, 
Unheeded o’er the hero’s tomb. 
Unmarred by change—or Time’s decline— 
Still bright his hallow’d laurels shine. 


How fresh and fair the roseate dawn, 
That shone on Hastings’ gleaming shore ! 
Yet, ere the fleeting day had gone, 
The kingly Harold was no more. 
He died as warrior aye should die, 
His sole wish—death or victory. 


Beneath his lofty banner lay 
The noble heart that ceased to beat : 
The soldiers’ hope—the nation’s stay, 
Was bleeding at the Conqueror’s feet. 
And near him on the bloody sand 
Were stretched the noblest of our land. 


What if the Norman despot’s power 
Refused the dead a fitting rest !— 
"T'was but a triumph of an hour, 
For pride of jealous littleness. 
Aptly it told his envious hate ; 
But could not rob the fallen great. 





———— a 
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J He sleeps upon the battle plain, 
The spot that saw his sun decline : 
His spirit mingles with the slain 
Of those who marked his glory shine. 
A mutual tomb and fate unite 
The fair-hair’d theign—the darker Knight. 


He was the last of all his race— 
The noblest of a noble line. 
His honour’d deeds have left a trace 
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That memory makes almost divine. 
There is no stone to mark his fame ; 
But his is still a deathless name. 


A FRAGMENT. 
By T'nHos. BowpEN GREEN. 


Ce —, 


Pp VERY lane, tho’ long, has turnings ; 


x 
de Need we, therefore, feel alarm ? 


“Ns 





Gloomy clouds have silver linings ; 
After storm there comes the calm. 
Give and take should be our motto— 
Keho not an angry word ; 

Mutual should be our forbearance, 
Kach and all have sadly erred. 





Number not each slight transgression, 
Tis the noble who forgive ; 

Be not swift to see digression, 

Else we do but idly live. 


‘Tongues are sometimes far too fluent, 








Words are sometimes rather strong, 





Eyes will sometimes play the truant, 






Kars too often list to wrong. 






Name not every petty scandal, 






Brainless babblers choose to fly, 





Or yourselves provide the handle 
Which shall flourish forth a lie. 
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THE OLD CHURCH TOWER. 


By ‘'Homas ANDROS. 
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a] ALL, ancient tower! I love thee well— 


‘ \' Y " 
a And as in boyhood’s careless hours 


I roved amongst thy tombs, so now 

In manhood’s prime I fain would stray. 
Ah! those were happy days indeed 
When nought disturbed an even mind ; 
But all my world this village was. 

Yet there are changes e’en since I 
Beheld thee many years ago. 

In vain I seek the agéd priest, 

Who taught us every Sunday morn— 

A young man now gives forth God’s law. 
I search the churchyard still, and find 
The old man’s grave beneath its walls— 
Alas! one ancient friend is gone : 

How many more are there laid here ? 

[ wander down the village street, 

And as I reach the parish school 

The children wander out to play : 

I peep inside towards the desk, 

Which oftentimes I’ve stood before 

With book in hand, but the good man 
Who used to hear my task is gone, 

And in his place a stranger sits— 

Alas! so many friends are gone. 

But such is life—why, then, should death 
Appall us, since it comes to all ?— 
While to find rest in such a spot 
Makes death a pleasure, life a loss. 
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FAREWELL. 


By E. A. SAnpForD. 


ND must | die, and leave each star 


That gems God’s arch above ? 
Yon silver moon that rolls afar 
And guides me to my love ? 
The daisied meadows, corn lands fair, 
The birds, whose merry lays 
I listened with such pure delight 
In earlier happier days ! 
Together, darling, now we stray 
Along this quiet lane, 
But this will be the last bright day— 
We may not meet again. 
‘To-morrow, love, across the sea 
Yon ship will swiftly glide ; 
"Twill bear my lover far from me— 
Vast waters will divide 


‘he hands which now are clasped—and I 


Bereft of love shall stay, 

While you may find some other tie 
In countries far away. 

I know your heart is brave and true ; 
I know you'll not forget 

‘The earnest love I gave to you, 
The hour when first we met. 

My days are numbered—and ’tis best 
We should not meet again— 

The quiet grave will give me rest 
From weariness and pain. 

The moon mounts high, love ; 
We must part— 

Our dream of love is o’er ; 
But I shall shrine within my heart 


Its memory evermore. 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
By Kare HAwkKINs. 
CHAPTER lI. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


2 


ap one of our midland counties, situated a short distance from 
A the small village of Woodmarsh, there stands an old- 
fashioned and picturesque mansion, known as the Manor House. 
There are terraced walks, and sloping lawns ; whilst the house is 
approached by a long avenue of limes and chestnuts. The 
internal fittings are of the most costly character, chiefly of carved 
oak ; the pictures and portraits adorning the walls are from the 
pencils of artists of the old school. The rooms are spacious and 
lofty ; views from the window would delight the eye of poet or 
painter—well timbered grounds, running streams, with a back- 
ground of distant hills. 

Before the present owner, Sir Camelot Tredegar, came into the 
property, it had been unoccupied many years. But the Baronet, 
to whose inheritance the estate had but lately fallen, possessed 
ample means, which enabled him to expend money lavishly in 
continual improvements. 

Sir Camelot had been entrusted by his dying father to his 
uncle’s care, when he was a mere boy; who gave him a classical 
education, and afterwards accompanied the lad to Jamaica, where 
he was proceeding to manage his vast estates. Here the young 
man led an easy, indolent, self indulgent life; untilroused to 
action, at the age of twenty-six, by his uncle’s death, who left 
him the title, sugar plantation, and the house in St. James’; 
with the country seat already described. Leaving his property 
in the hands of a practical manager, Sir Camelot took ship for 
Kngland. | 

Woodmarsh was in a state of great excitement when the old 
mansion, which had remained so long empty, was suddenly 
peopled with workmen, decorators, and servants, preparing the 
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house for habitation. Many enquiries were made respecting the 
appearance and style of the Baronet, until the housekeeper’s 
patience could scarcely endure it longer. 

There was an old superstition which had been attached to the 
family for some six or seven generations—the Lady Miriam 
Tredegar, whose only son had, unfortunately, forfeited the good 
esteem of his mother by marrying into a family which could not 
boast a title, had prophecied when dying, that if any future 


baronets were guilty of a similar offence misfortune would speedily - 


dissolve their union, and the estate pass to strangers. In conse- 
quence of this superstition all future baronets had married titled 
ladies. 

Sir Camelot arrived at his country house later in the day than 
the inquisitive gossips liked, who wereanxious to catch a glimpse 
of him ; it being nearly dark when his carriage, drawn by four 
splendid greys, dashed through the village, and on through the 
gates, past the ivy-clad lodge, up the grand avenue. 

Acknowledging the welcome of his retinue, gathered around 
the hall doors, he speedily retired to his rooms; and after effacing 
the marks of his long journey, was served with dinner, the cards 
left during the week by neighbours being brought him. 

Karly on the following morning Sir Camelot, seeing, as he 
stood at the library window, the approach of an elegant landau, 
drawn by a pretty pair of greys, surmised that the families were 
already aware of his arrival. A footman enquiring if the Lord 
of the Manor were within, and receiving an affirmative reply, 
there stepped from the carriage a gentleman about forty years of 
age, and of not particularly imposing appearance. Having sent 
in his card, ‘The Hon. EKdwyne Stanfield”? was ushered into 
the presence of Sir Camelot, by whom he was cordially greeted ; 
and the basis of a lasting friendship formed. 

“Woodmarsh,” said the visitor, “is so insufferably dull, that, 
were it not for being the possessor of considerable property here, 
I certainly should not remain ; and I can assure you of our always 
having looked forward to your advent; and trust our hunting 
field, and social gatherings, will be enlivened by your presence.” 

After an hour’s agreeable conversation, Sir Stanfield took his 
departure ; and the Baronet, lighting a cigar, started for a stroll 
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around his home grounds ; during which he meta gentleman who 
introduced himself as the Vicar, from whom he learnt more of 
the parish and parishioners. 

Later in the day, as he was riding his favorite horse Bullet 
down the avenue, for a canter on the downs, he was encountered 
by a lady and gentleman, also on horseback—the latter at once — 
announcing himself as Frederick ‘Towers, and his daughter 
Catherine. 

“Tf you want a sharp gallop around the hills,” began the 
lady, “T’ll shew you how to go. I will wager my animal gallops 
faster than any in your stables. Why, at the last meet ‘ Bouncer ’ 
and I cleared the gates long before anyone else thought about it.” 

Sir Camelot could but reply that Miss Towers’ horse was 
certainly a very fine one. Mr. Towers observed they might all 
ride together, if the Baronet were going through the village: but 
the latter, not caring to appear intimate with these people before 
he had ascertained their respectability, replied that he had a 
business engagement in an opposite direction ; and, raising his 
hat, was turning away, when Miss 'T'owers exclaimed that if he 
would not ride with them now she “ would have him out some 
bright morning, and see which was best at a five-barred gate.” 
Once more alone, the master of the Manor rode towards Deymarton, 
the market town, and, drawing his reins at the office of the family 
solicitors, among other matters learnt that no one of importance 
visited the Towers, and that the ladies generally tabooed the 
daughter. 

> *K *k *K *K *k * 

The Sunday following (the first spent by Sir Camelot at his 
recently acquired house) was a brilliant sunny day, and as the 
young man walked to church he was deeply impressed by the mel- 
lowing tints of the autumnal foliage. Nature was arrayed in her 
gayest garments, as if to welcome the owner of so large a portion 
of her domain. On entering the little village church, he was 
conducted to the Manor pew ;—however, as the service progressed 


he found his eyes wandering to an opposite pew, whose occupants 
were Arthur Beresford Lane, with his wife and daughter, visitors 
at the Manor the previous day. 


Amy Lane was an exceedingly pretty girl; for, although her 
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features could not be called perfect, there was that indefinable 
sweetness of expression that often renders a plain face charming. 
Her complexion was fair and clear, with slight color, and the 
plainness of her attire was unnoticeable owing to her petite 
figure. Her hair was of a lovely golden shade, and fell gracefully 
over her shoulders. No wonder Sir Camelot contrasted this 
elegance against the extreme style of Miss Towers, who stared 
continually, and actually nodded at the new worshipper during 
the sermon. Afterwards meeting him in the churchyard, she 
offered a seat in their carriage, which, however, he politely 
declined. 

The pretty face seen during the morning haunted Sir Camelot 
throughout his costly, but solitary dinner, causing him to think 
how lonely and wretched was his life, and how much pleasanter 
it would be to see that smiling face at his table. Thus solilo- 
quizing, the Baronet fell asleep over his wine, and dreamed he 
was married to Catherine Towers, at which he was so alarmed 
that he awoke with a start, relieved to find it only a dream. 


(To be Continued.) 


WHY ASK ME TO REPEAT MY LOVE. 


By M. A. Barings. 


LOVER. 


MAe7 HY ask me to repeat my love ? 
~ 


vo) Thou knowest that I love thee well; 


What symbol from the skies above 
Can best portray the love I tell ? 


LADY. 


Thou tak’st in serious mood my play ; 
I doubt not, but delight to hear 
Those words repeated, day by day, 


Of love that brings our hearts more near. 





PRAYER. 


LOVER. 


Ah, me ! if thou could’st doubt my love, 
I’d swear by all that’s pure and bright ; 

I’d swear by moon and stars above : 
There, take my vows as true to-night ! 


Lapy. 


Ido! Ido! Thou know’st full well 
I love thee, love thee more and more: 

But hearts like ours ne’er tire to tell, 
And list to, vows oft told before. 





PRAYER. 


By J. S. THompson. 


a) 


Tr ATHER of all! to Thee we pray, 


‘ si And hope Thou wilt accept the prayer ; 
Oh ! keep us sinless, day by day, 


And turn us from each worldly snare. 
Amidst the world’s eternal fight, 
Oh, guide our footsteps in the right. 


Father of all ! to Thee we bend, 
And bow before Thy holy shrine ; 
All, all our prayers to thee ascend, 


To crave Thy mercies, all divine, 
And keep the path with virtues grown, 
That reaches to Thy hallow’d Throne. 


Father of all ! assist us here,— 
Absolve us yet from earthly leaven ; 
And grant that when we leave this sphere, 
We find a home in Heaven. 
Father of all ! on bended knee, 
In faith and hope we cling to Thee ! 
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AD MATREM. 


By J. Everest. 


(prow art gone from this region of sorrow, 
+), This dark and tempestuous shore ; 

‘* And the joy that my spirit can borrow 

Is the thought thou art blest evermore. 


On this earth thou wast all but perfection, 
And thy virtues like garlands entwin’d ; 
But to cherish each fond recollection 
’ Brings my grief in its freshness to mind. 


Though the cares of the world may encumber, 
‘hey cannot dispel my regret ; 
Never cause my affection to slumber, 


Or tutor my heart to forget : 


‘ But in painting thy happy condition, 
I bow to my Maker’s behest ; 
And calm down my soul to submission, 


No longer to mourn for the blest. 


Then come in thy own gentle spirit, 


And whisper sweet balm to my heart ; 





Tell me, Love, that I yet may inherit 
That beautiful land where thou art ; 


And if still such communion’s denied me, 
‘his be the one aim of my soul, 

Whatsoever on earth may betide ne— 
To steer for that heavenly goal ; 





While to know that thy season of sorrow 
Jn this wearisome valley is o’er, 
[s a Joy for my spirit to borrow, 
With the thought thou art blest evermore. 
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THE GENUINE BARD. 


By J. D. Hott. 


ee Bird of Paradise, they say, 

t Is never known to alight on earth, 

But always keeps its sky-ward way, 
As though it claimed celestial birth. 


Emblem of what the Bard will be 
Who his sublime vocation heeds ; 
Bearing us up with him, as he 
On in his high career proceeds. 


Such was the old prophetic fire ; 
Never with aught unhallowed blent ; 
It ever upward must aspire 
To its empyreal element. 


And, oh! should Genius ever shine 
So bright, as in that region where, 
Divine itself, in the Divine 
It finds its co-essential air ? 


Alas! that Giod’s best gifts should e’er 
Profaned have been by uses base : 
As once his holy vessels were, 
A heathen Bacchanal to grace. 


Oh! when the time at length comes round 


That shall to Him his own restore, 
Where will the recreant bards be found 
Who almost dared His name ignore ? 
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REVIEWS. 


“Tage Dran’s Kiss,” a novel by “ Rita,” author of Vivienne (S. 
Low, and Co.).—Rita’s story opens with a scene which many novelists 
have essayed to describe with varied success. We are tolerably 
familiar with the “look of thirsty, ravenous excitement,” “ the palsied 
trembling fingers,” “ the young faces,” with their “look of thirsty, 
frenzied longing,” and all the rest of the dismal elements in the oft 
repeated picture of the Baden-Baden gaming tables. Hermann 
Berger, the hero, is a young German, a musician of extraordinary 
genius, who by chance falls in with some English people, staying at 
the Hétel D’Angleterre. These are a Mr. Augustus Ragge Delaware 
and his wife, and their grandchild Maud, with whom Hermann quickly 
falls in love. Mr. Delaware is an Anglo-Indian parvenu of the worst 
possible type, whose solemn snobbishness is so insisted upon that it 
ceases to be in the least real—some of his speeches, indeed, being 
little short of broad farce. His fancied forte is music, though he has 
neither taste nor talent; and here the author had a chance of being 
really humorous—a chance which she has, unfortunately, missed, for 
we find the details of his vulgar incompetence, very tedious reading 
indeed. Maud’s cousin, Bertie Foster, is also staying in 
Baden, a youth described by her to Hermann as “ spoony” 
on the reigning prima donna of the place, Fleurette D’Este, 
whose face and voice are the talk of the town—‘‘a woman,” 
we are told, “lovely enough for Venus, Helen, and Cleopatra, 
anything that is fair, false, and dangerous.” However, this 
Venus ignores’ Bertie completely, and reserves her whole 
capacities of devotion for Hermann, to whom she offers her 
“ Dian’s Kiss,” cherishing for him a deep, though secret passion, of 
which he has no suspicion. Four years pass, and the scene is laid in 
London, where, at the opera, with Fleurette on the stage and Maud 
ina private box, the two women once more set eyes upon their idol, 
who, with his ill-conditioned parents, has come to London to earn a 
living by his violin, and has at last procured an engagement in the 
Covent Garden orchestra—no bad appointment, by the way. On page 
10 and followmg of volume two, we get a glimpse of the ordinary 
language and manners of this talented band of musicians, and from 
the tone of their conversation we should take them to be members of a 
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strolling circus rather than some of the leading professionals in Europe. 
Fleurette, the diva, has now rank, wealth, and notoriety, and uses her 
influence to bring Hermann’s genius before the public, and help him 
on to fame. Mr. Delaware is among his patrons, and gives a musical 
“At Home ” to which Fleurette and Hermann are asked, Maud and 
Bertie completing the quartet of love and jealousy. The latter has 
forgotten the actress in favour of his charming cousin, on whom he 
pertinaciously urges his suit; but in vain. Her early affection for 
the violinist revives with this meeting, while his, of course, has under- 
gone no change. Her vulgar grandparents try to bully her into a 
marriage with Bertie, and make life very miserable for her, but in the 
end she has her way, and marries her adorer, who proves to be a 
real live Baron after all. Fleurette, after a highly-wrought scene 
with Hermann, in which she astonishes him with the revelation of 
her love, disappears, and is finally heard of in America, earning fresh 
triumphs and striving to forget the past. This is a rough outline of 
the story, and in telling it the author shows much ingenuity of con- 
struction, and occasional power. Her descriptions are also good in 
places, though there is too great a tendency to take Ouida as a model. 
It is easy to see that “ Rita,” m common with many, has suffered 
from the baneful three-volume system: her story spread over so many 
pages would read as well again judiciously condensed. Her idea of a 
musical novel was a very happy one, for the field is wide, and hitherto 
unworked ; but her characters are too melodramatic in all they say 
and do. However, we find much forcible and poetic language in the 
work, and have no doubt the authoress will eventually make for her- 
self a name and a fame. 

“ ALFRED, Tue Great,’ by Isaac Hearnden, R.N. (Tinsley).— 
This is a drama im four acts, founded upon events in the troubled 
reign of our good King Alfred. The ladies occupy by no means an 
insignificant part in the plot, and monopolize a great portion of the 
dialogues. We believe the author shows a subtle insight into the 
realities of society by thus giving prominence to the sayings and 
doings of the fair sex; but, at the same time, we must protest against 
i man and a king, however deeply enamoured he may be, having such 
silly couplets put into his mouth as— 


“Oh, dearest love! mine own, mine all, 
The bitter past I now recall.” 

‘“‘ And yet, dear love, ’tis hard to part ; 
K en now [ feel I’ve not the strength.” 
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The character of Alfred, as drawn in the drama before us, falls far 
short of the unselfish nobility of Tennyson’s ideal king. Both origin- 
ality and manliness are sadly lacking, and the reader’s sympathy is 
but slightly aroused either for hero or heroine. On the other hand, 
the characters of Ethelbert (a Saxon noble) and of the wife of the 
swineherd who sheltered the monarch in distress are well delineated. 

The drama is adapted for the stage, and, possibly, after a careful 
revisal, an enterprising manager might make something presentable 
of it. 


NOTICES. 


Soon the price of this magazine will be raised to Ninepence, monthly, 
but no extra charge will be made to those subscribing before close 
of this month. 





‘* Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd, appearing in the Poets’ 
Xmas Annual, can still be obtained of the author, price One Shilling. 
,», Full of thought and of Dramatic vigour.”—Morning Post, Dec. 1st, 1878. 
** Powerfully written.”—Australian and New Zealand Gazette. . Vigor ous- 
ly sketched and containing many eacellent passages.’—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Much good reading.”—Examiner. ‘ Vigorous verse.”—The Queen. “ Has 
good pussages.’—Lloyd’s News. “© Deservedly attractive.” —Broad 
Arrow. ‘“ Contains several sweet lyrics whose sweet cadences cling to the 
memory. —Brief. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The main feature of the Ports’ MAGAZINE is to invite all who 
possess literary talent to contribute to its pages; however, to prevent 
its sinking to the level of an Amateur Publication, the editor contin- 
ues to contract arrangements with various Authors of Note. 


Original contributions only are acceptable: and MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by post paid wrappers. 


Writers, who are not Subscribers, desiring a private criticism and 
suggested improvements from the Editor on their MSS., should 
enclose 12 stamps for each page. 


All communications must contain stamped directed envelope for reply, 


and be addressed Mr. Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Subscription, 6s. per annum, or Single Copies of the Magazine can be 
obtained of the editor for six stan ups. 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Leonard Tlovd. 
Vols. III., IV., still in hand. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Handsome Covers for Binding Numbers 1s. (Cost price.) 





